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NORTH POLAR PASSAGE. 


1. A Voyage towards the North Pole, undertaken by 
His Majesty's Command, 1773. By Constantine John 
Phipps. 4to. pp. 253. London, 1774. 


9, The Possibility of approaching the North Pole asserted. 
By the Hon. Daines Barrington. A new Edition, with 
an Appendix, containing Papers on the same Subject, 
and on a North West Passage. By Colonel Beaufoy, 
F.R.S. 8vo. pp. 258. London, 1818. 


$, A Chronological History of Voyages into the Arctic 
Regions, undertaken for the Purpose of discovering a 
North-East, North-West, or Polar Passage, between 
the Atlantic and Pacific; from the earliest Periods of 
Scandinavian Navigation to the Departure of the Recent 
Expedition under the Orders of Captains Ross and 
Buchan. By John Barrow, Esq., F. R.S. 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1818. 


4. A Voyage of Discovery, made under the Orders of the 
Admiralty, in His Majesty's Ships Isabella and Alex- 
ander, for the Purpose of exploring Baffin's Bay, and 
inquiring into the Probability of a North-West Passage. 
By John Ross, K.S., Captain R.N. 4to. pp. 396. 
London, 1819. ’ 


5. Journal of a Voyage of Discovery to the Arctic Regions, 
performed between the 4th of April and the 18th of No- 
vember, 1818, in His Majesty’s Ship Alexander, William 
Henry Parry, Esq. Lieutenant and Commander. By an 
Officer of the Alexander. Svo. pp. 104. London, 
1819. 

It is worthy of the maritime glory of Britain, that she 
should be most anxious to enlarge the boundaries of sci- 
ence, and to solve that great geographical problem,—the 
existence or non-existence of a passage between the At- 
lantic and the Pacific Ocean; even although it should 
never be of any real commercial advantage. But we will 
contend, that almost every voyage that has been under- 
taken for this object,—even that of Captain Ross, one of 
the most abortive of the whole,—has given confidence to 
our whalers, and enabled them to procure fish in large 
quantities where, before that voyage, they would not have 
ventured to seek it. 

The possibility of making discoveries by steering di- 
rectly north, though treated as paradoxical by many, was 
not formerly looked upon in that light; but there have 
often been a variety of causes that, at different times, have 
retarded undertakings of the utmost importance to the 
human species, 

The ancients adopted the opinion, that the seas in the 
frigid zone were impassable, and the lands, if there were 


any, uninhabitable, h 
v i itable, The pailesophers of later ages fel, 





into the same opinion, and maintained that the Poles 
were the sources and principles of cold, which of course 
grew excessive in approaching them. But, when the 
lights of experience were admitted in such researches, the 
truth of this notion became questioned, because, from 
facts, it was probable that there might be a diversity of 
elimates in the frigid as well as the torrid zone. Charl- 
ton Island, in which Captain James wintered, lies in the 
most southern part of Hudson’s Bay, and in the same la- 
titude with Cambridge, and yet the cold is intolerable ; 
while the servants of the Hudson’s Bay Company trade 
in places ten degrees nearer the Pole, without feeling any 
such inconvenience. The city of Moscow is in the same 
latitude as Edinburgh, and yet, in winter, the weather is 
almost as severe there as in Charlton Island. From these 
and similar instances, the celebrated Mr, Boyle rejected 
the long received notion that the Pole was the principle 
of cold, 

In succeeding ages, a new impediment arose, from pro 
fit being made the sole object of discovery, and the pri« 
vate and particular gain of individuals being preferred to 
the general interests of the community, as well as to the 
interest of the whole world in the extension of science. 
It was this that induced the States General, at the instance 
of their East India Company, to discourage all attempts 
of discovering a North-East Passage, and to stifle such 
accounts as tended to show that it was practicable. To 
this may be added the conduct of disappointed navigators, 
who endeavoured to render their own want of success 
a proof of the impracticability of any similar attempts. 
This was the case of Captain Wood, who was shipwrecked 
upon Nova Zembla, and who declared that all endeavours 
on that side were and would be made in vain, although 
Barentz, who died there in a similar expedition, affirmed, 
with his last breath, that, in bis own opinion, suca a pass 
sage might be found. 

Having thus stated some of the causes.which have tended 
to limit discoveries in the Arctic regions, we shall proceed 
to give a brief notice of the several voyages which have 
been undertaken for that purpose. 

The discovery of America, by Columbus, kindled a spi- 
rit of maritime enterprise among the sovereigns of Eu- 
rope, which was much encouraged by Henry VIL. It 
was in the reign of ‘his successor, in the year 1527, that 
Robert Thorne, who had resided many years as a mere 
chant in Spain, and who was afterwards mayor of Bnstol, 
wrote a letter to Henry VIII., and another to Dr. Ley, 
the king’s ambassador in Spain, in which he strongly re- 
commended a voyage to the East: Indies by the North 
Pole. He strongly represented the glory which the kings 
of Spain and Portugal had obtained by their discoveries 
in the East and West, and exhorted the king to emulate 
their fame by undertaking discoveries towards the North, 
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He entered minutely into the advantages and _practica- 
bility of the undertaking, and, among many other argu- 
ments to prove the value of the discovery, he urged that, 
by sailing northward aud pussing the Pole, the navigation 
from England to the Spice Islands would be shorter by 
more than two thousand leagues, than either from Spain 
by the Straits of Magellan, or Portugal by the Cape of 
Good Hope; and, with all the enthusiasm of a man con- 
vinced of the glory to be gained, and the probability of 
success in the undertaking,- he adds,—‘ God knoweth, 
that though by it 1 should have no great interest, yet I 
have had, and still have no little mind of this business ; 
so that, if I had faculty to my will, it should be the first 
thing that I would understand, even to attempt, if our 
seas northward be navigable to the Pole or no ?’ 

The project of Thorne was not attended to; and al- 
though Borne, in his ‘ Regiment of the Sea,’ printed in 
the year 1577, and George Best, a gentleman who had ac- 
eompanied Sir Martin Forbisher in his voyages, strongly 
recommended it as practicable, yet no voyage was under- 
taken to explore the Arctic Seas until the year 1607, when 
Henry Hudson was sent out, ¢ at the charge of certain wor- 
shipful merchants of London, to discover a passage 
by the North Pole to Japan and China.’ He sailed from 
Gravesend, on the Ist of May, in a ship called the Hope- 
well, having with him ten men anda boy, On the 2Ist 
of June he fell in with the land to the westward, in the 
lutitude of 73 deg. which he named Hold-with-Hope. On 
the 27th he fell in with Spitzbergen, and met with much 
ice; he got to 80 deg. 23 min. which was the north-west 
latitude he reached. Iu the imperfect abridgment of his 
narraiive, preserved in Purchas, in giving an account of 
the conclusion of his discoveries, he says, ‘ On the 16th of 
August | saw land, by reason of the clearness of the wea- 
th r, stretching far into 82 degrees, and by the bowing 
and shewing ofthe sky, much farther, which, when I first 
saw, I hoped to have had a free sea between the land and 
the ice, and meant to have compassed this land by the 
north; but now finding it was impossible, by means of 
the abundance of ice compassing us about by the north, 
and joining tothe land, and seeing God did bless us with 
a wind, we returned, bearing up the helm.’ He afterwards 
adds, ‘ and this I can assure at this present, that between 
78 deg. and a half, and 82 deg. by this way, there is no 
passage.’ In consequence of this opinion, he was the next 
year employed on the north-east discovery, but with no 
better success. 

In March 1609, O. S.* A voyage was set forth by the 
right worshipful Sir Thomas Smith, and the rest of the 
Muscovy Company, to Cherry Island, and for a further 
discovery to be made towards the North Pole, for the like- 
lihood ofa trade or a passage that way, in the ship called 
the Amity, of burthen 70 tons, in which Jonas Poole was 
master, having fourteen men and one boy.’ He weighed 
from Blackwali, March ist, O.S. and, after great seve- 
rity of weather, and much difficulty from the ice, he made 
the south part of Spitsbergen on the 16th of May. He 
sailed along and sounded the coast, giving names to seve- 
ral places, and making many very accurate observations. 
On the 26th, being near Fair Foreland, he sent his mate 
on shore; and, speaking of the account he gave at his re- 
turn, says, ‘ Moreover, I was certified that all the ponds 
and lakes were unfrozen, they being fresh water; which 
putteth me in-hope of a mild summer here,_after so sharp 


sure myself it is so, that a passage may be as soon 
this way by the Pole, as any unknown way 
reason the sun doth give a great heat in this clim 
the ice, (I mean that freezeth here,) is nothing 
I have seen in 73 degrees.’ 

These hopes, however, he was soon obliged to relinguish 
for that year, having twice attempted in vain to get-h, 
yond 79 deg. 50 min. On the 21st of June he stood to ra 
southward, to get a loading of fish, and arrived in London 
on the last of August. He was employed the followine 
year (1611) ina small bark, called the Elizabeth, of 50 
tons. The instructiens for this voyage, which m 
found at length tn Purchas, sre excellently drawy Up: 
they directed him, after having attended the fishery fo, 
some time, to attempt discoveries to the North Pole as 
long as theseason would permit; witha discretionary clause, 
to act in unforeseen cases as shall appear to him most for 
the advancement of the discovery, and interest of his em- 
ployers. This, however, proved an unfortunate voyage: 
for having staid in Cross Road till the 16th of June, on 
account of the bad weather and great quantity of ice, he 
sailed from thence on that day, and steered west by north 
fourteen leagues, where he found a bank of ice. He re. 
turned to Cross Road, from whence, when he sailed, he 
found the ice to lie close to the land, about the latitude of 
80 deg. and that it was impossible to pass that way; and, 
the strong tides making it dangerous to deal with the ice, 
he determined to stand along it to the southward, to try if 
he could find the sea more open that way, and so get to 
the westward, and proceed on his voyage. He found the 
ice to lie nearest south-west and south-west by south, and 
ran along it about 120 leagues. He had no ground near 
the ice at 160, 180, or 200 fathoms ; perceiving the ice 
still to trend to the southward, he determined to return to 
Spitsbergen for the tishery, where he lost his ship. 

The next yoyage was that of Baffin and Fotherby, in 
1614. With much difficulty, and after repeated attempts 
in vain with the ship, they got with their boats tothe firm 
ice, which joined to Red Beach; they walked over the ice 
to that place, in hopes of finding whale-fins, &c. in which 
they were disappointed. Fotherby adds, in his account, 
‘ Thus, as we could not find what we desired to see, so 
did we behold that which we wished had not been there to 
be seen; which was great abundance of ice, that lay close 
to the shore, and also off at sea as far as we could discern.’ 
On the 11th of August, they sailed from Fair Haven, to 
try if the ice would let them pass to the northward, or 
north-eastward ; they steered from Cape Barren, or Vogal 
Sang, north-east by east, eight leagues, where they met 
with the ice, which lay east by south ard west by north. 
The 15th of August, they saw ice frozen in the sea, o 
above the thickness of an half-crown. 

Fotherby was again titted out the next year, In a pill 
nace of twenty tons, called the Richard, with ten men. 
In this voyage he was prevented by the ice froin getting 
farther than in his last. He refers to a chart, in which he 
had traced the ship's course on every traverse, to show how 
far the state of that sea was discovered between 80 and 71 
degrees of latitude, and for 26 degrees of longitude from 
Hackluit’s headland. He concludes the account of his 
voyage in the following manner :— . f. 

‘ Now, if any demand my opinion concerning hope © 
passage to be found in those seas, | answer,—that er 
true, that I both hoped and much desired to have passf 
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although I have not attained my desire, yet, forasmuch as 
t appears not yet to the contrary, but that there is a spa- 
cious sea betwixt Greenland and King Jaines his new land 
Spitsbergen], although much pestered wittrice, I will not 
seem to diswade this worshipful company from the yearly 
adventuring of 150 or 200 pounds at the most, till some 
further discovery be made of the said seas and lands ad- 
jacent.’ It appears that the Russia Company, either sa- 
tisfied with his endeavours and despairing of further suc. 
cess, or tired of the expense of the undertaking, never em- 
ployed any more ships on this discovery. 

In the year 1616, Baffin made a second voyage, in a 
ship called the Discovery, fitted out by some merchants 
of London. It was in this voyage that he discovered the 
bay since called by his name, and which had been placed 
in the list of fabulous creations, until its existence was con- 
firmed by the recent voyage of Captain Ross. 

All these voyages were fitted out by private adventurers 
for the double purpose of discovery and present advan- 
tage; and it was natural to suppose that the attention of 
the navigators had been diverted from pursuing the more 
remote and less profitable object of the two with all the 
attention that could be wished. It must, however, be 
admitted, that they encountered dangers which, at that 
period, must have been particularly alarming from their 
novelty, with the greatest fortitude and perseverance; and 
that they exhibited a degree of diligence and skill, not 
only in the ordinary and practical, but in the more scien- 
tific parts of their profession, which might have done ho- 
nour to modern seamen, with all the advantages of later 
improvements. 

It is, however, very remarkable, that notwithstanding 
the views, both of our traders and of such great men as 
were distinguished encouragers of discoveries, the ablest 
seamen (who, without doubt, are the best judges) were 
still inclined to this passage by thé north; such as Captain 
Poole, Sir William Monson, and others; and this was 
still the more remarkable, as they were entirely guided 
therein by the lights of their own experience, having no 
knowledge of Mr. Thorne’s proposal, or of the sentiments 
of each other. From the reason of the thing, however, 
they uniformly concurred in the motives they suggested 
for such an undertaking. They asserted, that this pas- 
sage would be much shorter and easier than any of those 
by the north-west or north-east ; that it would be more 
healthy for the seamen, and attended with fewer inconve- 
niences ; that it would probably open a passage to new 
countries ; and, finally, that the experiment might be 
made with very little hazard, at a small expense, and 
would redound highly to our national honour, if attended 
with success. It may be then demanded, why has it not 
hitherto been attempted, and what objections have re- 
tarded a scheme so visibly advantageous ? These objec- 
tons, as far as they can be collected, are,—the fear of per- 
ishing by excessive cold, the danger of being blocked up 
in ice, and the apprehension that there could be no cer- 
tainty of preserving the use of the compass under or near 
the Pole. 

It was from such causes, we presume, that this great 
point of geography was suffered to remain, without fur- 
ther investigation, from the year 1616 till 1773, when the 
Earl of Sandwich, in consequence of an application which 
had been made to him by the Royal Society, laid before 


cable towards the North Pole; which his Majesty was 
pleased to direct should be immediately undertaken, with 
every encouragement that could countenance such an en- 
terprise, and every assistance that could contribute to its 
success, 

But, although government suffered the investigation of 
a northern passage to be neglected for a seial of two 
centuries and a half after the probability of it was sug- 
gested by Thorne, yet much valuable information was, at 
different times, contributed, relative to the navigation of 
the circum-polar seas, by vessels employed in commercial 
enterprise, and several very near approaches to the Pole 
have been made. Of these Mr. Barrington, in his work, 
treats at some length, and we shall notice them before we 
come to the voyages undertaken at the expense of go- 
vernment. 

(To be continued.) 
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New Britain. A Narrative of a Journey, by Mr. Eliis, 
to a Country so called by its Inhabitants, discovered in 
the vast Plain of the Missouri, in North America, and 
inhabited by a People of British Origin, who live under 
an Equitable System of Society, productive of peculiar 
Independence and Happiness: also, some Account of their 
Constitution, Laws, Institutions, Customs, and Philoso- 
phical Opinions : together with a Brief Sketch of their 
History, from the Time of their Departure from Great 
Britain. 8vo,. pp. 336. London, 1820, 


Tue editors of the American newspapers, when they have 
any important intelligence to communicate, but of the 
correctness of which they are not certain, usually head it 
with large letters, ‘ Mostimpertant,—if true.” This mode 
does not hazard the veracity of the editor, nor mislead the 
reader, who will, from all the circumstances, consider how 
far the report may ke entitled to credit. The account of 
New Britain would, indeed, be most important, if true, 
but unfortunately for those whom the title-page may se- 
duce to sigh after this earthly paradise, this land 
flowing with milk and honey is in nubibus. The 
plain truth is, that the author has formed certain reli- 
gious and political opinions, which he deems calculated 
to ensure the happiness of mankind, and he has thought 
| it necessary to make them known in 2 fictitious narrative. 
He has, however, out-heroded Herod so far as relates to 
probability ; for he has. not only made the New Britons 
the most happy people on earth, but he has attributed to 
them a knowledge of science and literature corresponding 
with its present state in Europe. We shall now give a 
very rapid sketch of the narrative. We are told by the 
anthor, that he first learnt from an American captain, of 
a people originally British, who inhabited a country si- 
tuated in the vast plain of the Missouri, * who lived to na- 
ture and to God by making a right use of their reason.’ 
He immediately communicated the information to Sir 
G Cc , who had spent ‘ the greatest part of his 
time since he came toman’s estate, in observing mankind.’ 
They determined to visit this new country; went to New 
York, and then, accompanied by a Mr. Hebertson, his 
wife, and child, set out on the journey in-land, on the 7th 
of April, 1818. Aiter a fatiguing journey, the party ar- 
rived in New Britain, a country which consists entirely of 
villages ; the inbabitants, each possessing a sufficient por- 
tion of jand for maintaining their families; and masons, 








his Majesty, about the beginning of February, a propo- 
sal for an expedition to try how far navigation was practi- 


taylors, shoemakers, &c, ali working for each other, with. 
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out money and without price; mutual assistance being the 
principle of the society of New Britain. The inhabitants, 
wherever they went, treated the strangers with the utmost 
hospitality, gave them roast beef and Yorkshire pudding, 
boiled leg of mutton and turnips, ham and roasted fowls, 
for dinner, and tea of three sorts, not Souchong, Congou, 
and Hyson, but all from herbs of their own growing. 
Each village, the houses of which are built of stone, has a 
public building or town-hall, of excellent architecture, 
public schools, &c. Magistrates are elected annually, 
but their office is a sinecure, as crime is almost unknown 
in New Britain, there having been but two murders com- 
mitted in 180 years. 

Before we notice the system of government in New 
Britain, we will give the author’s account of the history 
of this people. We are told, that when Henry the 
Eighth wrote in favour of the church of Rome, many re- 
spectable northern families, who had embraced the refor- 
mation, determined to emigrate. They sailed in the 
month of February, (In what year we are not told,) and 
arrived where New York now stands, in five weeks and 
three days. They first tixed on the spot where the town of 
Pompey now stands, where they lived for more than forty 
years, until, quarelling with the Indians, they were obliged 
toquitthe country. They then travelled to the plains of 
the Missouri, where they founded the colony of New Bri- 
tain, and a most thriving colony our author makes of it; 
for although, when they commenced as a people, there 
were only 743 adult males, 739 adult females, and 673 
youths and children, now they ‘ have more than three 
millions of houses in New Britain, and more than this 
number of efficient soldiers!’ In their religion, the New 
Britons are Christians and Deists, inclining to a belief in 
Materialism. Of their system of government, the follow- 
ing account, given by the president, will convey some 
idea:— 

«“ Qur government,”’ said he, ‘‘ emanates from the whole 
people. They are the solid rock, upon which all power is 
tounded ; and in which its chief and inferior fountains have 
their source. We do not say, like the political writers of 
many countries, that when the fountain is polluted, the streams 
which flow from% must also be impure; but, that while this 
primary rock retains its strong adhesive powers of reason 
and justice, the fountains and the streams must be pure; or, 
if rendered turbid by incidental obstructions, they would soon 
run themselves clear in the channels of a sound country; and 
that nothing less than the loss of firmness in the rock itself can 
destroy or materially affect this puffty. If this rock continues 
firm, all other evils are partial; a failure in this only, would 
be irremediable; it would be of no use to alter the course of 
the stream, if the whole country were to become unsound. 
‘loprevent this greatest of all political evils, we educate, with 
the greatest care, every inhabitant ofthe country ; we ingraft 
upon all, without the least distinction, all the knowledge we 
can communicate orthey receive; concluding, from the full- 
est persuasion, that a thorough understanding of what is just 
and right, is the true and best method of maintaining just and 
free institutions. We consider ignorance asthe prolific pa- 
rent of evil in human life, and that from it arises all the ills 
which men are continually heaping upon each other; among 
the chief of which is, the unjust and inordinate desire of pro- 
perty and power. We firmly believe that all our happiness 
depends upon preventing the entrance into our country of 
both the parent and the offspring. As a free people, we 
formed a constitution for ourselves, and thereby gave our- 
selves a government: when a governor gives a constitution to 
a people, it is making an ostentatious display of generosity, in 
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able, described to you, what we judge {to be the true sour 
of all just power ; and I will now endeavour to explain he 
we guide it to a point, or rather direct it in one stream, jy 
cases of necessity. This leads me to give you a brief accoyp; 
of our constitution. 

é a decree of the people, as a principle and part of the 
constitution, commands our executive government to consis 
of a chief president of the country, a president of each dis. 
trict, a president of each county, a president of each division 
and a magistrate for each village; who are every one elected 
annually, by asimple majority of votes, and their election 
takes place a year in advance; none of whom can be elected 
to fill the same situation till after an interval of two years, As 
to subordinate officers, all who are capable of the duty re. 
quired, may be called upon for their assistance iw tinie of 
need. ‘The members of the executive have no power, sepa. 
rately or collectively, to increase or diminish their own autho. 
rity, or that of any part of then. They are perfectly subor. 
dinate to the principles of the constitution, by which their of. 
fices were created, and to the primary laws. ‘The presidents 
assemble twice every year at the government house for pub- 
lic business ; the chief president and the district i sot 
in one house of assembly, the county presidents in the second, 
and the division presidents inthe third. I believe that it has 
beer before mentioned to you, that the presidents of counties 
and divisions, are also the representatives of their respective 
counties and divisions. ‘These members of the executive 
have, when collected in assemblies, the power of legislation, 
as it respects laws explanatory or declaratory of the primary 
laws ; and in all other matters which do not interfere with, or 
infringe upon the principles of the constitution, or the pri- 
mary laws. There is a district house of assembly in every 
one of the seven districts, in which the president of the dis- 
trict, and the presidents of the counties of the district, meet 
quarterly in assembly upon district business; there isa house 
ofassembly in every county, in which the president of the 
county, and the presidents of the divisions of the county, as- 
semble quarterly, on county business; and the hall of the 
village, in which the division president resides, or ary other 
of the village halls in the division, which may be thought 
more convenient, is the house of assembly for the meeting 
quarterly, or oftener, of the division president and the 
village magistrates, forthe business of the division. Every 
village magistrate, president of a division, president of a 
county, or president of a district, must be respectively inhabi- 
tants of the village, division, county, or district, for which they 
are elected. 
© Every house has a vote, the right of voting belongs to 
the father, or to the head of the family; where there is no fa- 
ther, and the mother survives, the right devolves upon her; 
and where both the parents are dead, and the house is still oc- 
cupied by the family, the eldest son has the right, if he be 
above the age of twenty-one years; it is only on the failure ot 
all these, that any family is without a vote. ‘The votes 0! 
every village, whether for their own magistrate, the president 
of the division, of the county, the district, or the chief presi 
dent, are given in the village hall. In elections for divisions, 
the magistrate of each village, in their respective divisions, 
takes up the votes of the village to the division-house, and 
adds them to the pole, with the name of the village, and the 
number for each candidate. In elections for counties, the 
presidents of divisions receive the votes from the several vile 
lage magistrates, and takethem up to the county-house, and 
add them to the pol]. In elections for districts, the presidents 
of counties receive the votes from the presidents of divisions, 
who have received them from the village magistrates, ane add 
them to the poll at the district-house. And, in like manne? 
at the election of the chief president, the magistrates of vil- 
lages give in the votes of their respective villages, to the 
presidents. of the Givisions, who give those of their divisions 
to the presidents of the counties; who give those of the coun 
ties to the presidents of the districts; who also take those © 
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tion is declared in all these elections by the presidents, who 
last receive the votes. The presidents of divisions and couh- 
ties aie also the representatives of divisions and counties, in 
their respective assemblies. 

‘«* We thus prevent the bustle and inconvenience of nu- 
merous meetings, and the trouble of voters going from home. 
To prevent the possibility of fraud, the result of every elec- 
tion above that of a village magistrate, is published.” I will 
now detail to you the method of publishing the result of the 
election of the chief magistrate for the country, which in- 
cludes that which is required for all the rest. The youth in 
the schools of this village, are immediately employed to copy, 
in a fair hand, two copies for the government-house, and two 
foreach district, containing the sum total of the poll for each 
candidate ; and also each district total for each candidate. 
In the schools of the several districts, the writing youth are 
employed to give the great total, the district totals, and each 
county total, for each candidate ; two copies of which are for 
the government-house, two for each of the district-houses, and 
two for each county. In the villages where the county- 
houses are situated, the youth of the schools are em- 
ployed to give the great total, the district totals, the county 
totals, and the totals of each division in their respective coun- 
ties, for each candidate, two copies for each county-house, and 
two for each division. The divisions have, in like manner, 
two copies made for each village, in their respective divisions, 
with all the totals before enumerated, and including all the 
village totals of their respective divisions. And each village 
adds to these copies, the particulars of the votes which make 
their village total. Thus every degree audits its superior— 
the villages, the divisions; the divisions, the counties; the 
counties, the districts; and the districts, the chief president. 
And, ashere all public business is transacted openly, there is 
neither fraud nor even the suspicion of it.’’’ 


This might, perhaps, furnish a model to our reformers, 
who never can agree about any specific plan. Major 
Cartwright, we are sure, will approve of it, and while he 
reads it, the micklegemote and wittenagemote of his fa- 
vourite Alfred will rise before his imagination in all their 
force, Unfortunately, however, for its adoption in this 
country, the author, after having indulged so freely in 
this fanciful theory, acknowledges § that the system of so- 
ciety of the New Britons, though admirable in itself, is 
not calculated for countries where there are extensive com- 
merce, prevailing ignorance, together with large towns and 
cities, and their consequent social evils.’ 

As a literary production, this work possesses very little 
merit; the narrative is uninteresting, and the fiction ill- 
sustained and absurd; but, though evidently an imitation, 
a Britain is not an Utopia, nor Mr. Ellis a Sir Thomas 
More, | 
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Journal of a Tour through the Snowy Range of the Hi- 
mala Mountains, &c. 
[Concluded from p. 744.] 


Or the Bhoteas, which includes all the inhabitants in the 
country lying behind the crest of the Himala, that profess 
the Lama faith, Mr. Fraser gives the following interesting 
particulars :— . 

‘The great Lama, at L,hassa, is the deity they adore, and 
the priests of their religion are termed Lamas, and are distri- 
buted in abundance about the country ; they are distinguished 
Into two classes, those who marry, and those who make a vow 
of celibacy. They make a study of the books that contain 
the principles and tenets of the Lama faith. They perform 
the ceremonies of marriage, and bury the dead; and, it ap- 
pears, are regarded as the priesthood is in all countries, with 


‘ Marriages seem here, as in many other places, more con- 
tracts of convenience, and matters of mere cys and sale, 
than the results of a preference founded on affection or es- 
teem. The fathers of the parties propose and conclude the 
bargain. He who has a marriageable daughter to dispose of, 
goes and seeks for a husband of his own choice, and, having 
found him, agrees with his father for the match, and gives a 
sum of money, according to his means, to bind the contract. 
After a time, which seems to have no particular limit, and 
perhaps has reference to the age of the parties, as- well as to 
circumstances, the father of the boy, with the bridegroom 
himself, and from ten to twenty friends, according to an invi- 
tation that comes from the father of the lady, proceed to her 
house, and stay a night, when the ceremony is performed by 
the Lamas. This visit never exceeds one night, on the morn- 
ing after which, the bridegroom and party carrying the 
bride, her father, and a party of his friends, double in number 
those who were entertained at his house, proceed to the house 
of the bridegroom, and there also remain one night only, and 
leave the couple to themselves. They return alone, after 
eight or ten days, to her father’s house for a short time, and 
then remove entirely to her husband’s house. No women 
accompany the bride to the house of her husband, except one 
as an attendant; but the women of the village are entertained 
as well as the men, and all the expense falls on the bride- 
groom, as do the expenses of feeding and travelling from one 
house to the other of the whole party. We could not obtain 
any description of the marriage ceremony itself. Marriages 
take place at all ages after twelve, and generally between that 
and twenty. 

* The Bheteas, like other Paharias, are very superstitious. 
Each hill, cave, mountain, orinaccessible place, each gloomy 
dangerous spot, is tenanted, in their belief, by*spirits and 
beings of supernatural order. Every village bas its particular 
demon, ‘to whoin they pay a respect wrung from them by 
fear. Spirits, ghosts, and other bugbears, are as commonly 
dreaded as in the most superstitious countries. 

‘ The Bhoteas eat all manner of flesh; they kill and feed on 
the yak and cows, but in the district belonging to Bischur, the 
rajah, (a Hindoo,) once put a man to death for killing one of 
these animals, since which the practice in that part has been 
discontinued. Of the milk of these cattle they make use ; 
they make ghee, or clarified butter, and afterwards boil the 
residue to separate the whey from the cheese, which is pressed 
and kept. 

‘Tea is much used; it is their best refreshmment; and be- 
fore commencing, as well as after completing a fatiguing 
journey, they regale on it. Although they havea kind of spi- 
rituous liquor, and several substitutes for this stimulus, tea is 
used in preference by all who can afford it, and to as great an 
extent as their means will allow. They mix it with ghee, 
salt, and milk, using no sugar. Salt, they say, makes it give 
out its flavour, and I believe they often eat leaves and all made 
thick together. We had some made up this way, but whe- 
ther it was the original bad quality of the tea, or the other tn- 
gredients and cookery, the composition was by no means 
good. 

«The dress of the Bhoteas may be partly conceived frou 
the sketch which is given of two seen at Gungotree—actual 
portraits. A long loose gown of woollen, loose woollen 
trowsers gathered together tight below the knee, and those 
who can afford it wear a sort of boot, and a cap on the bead ; 
the cap, indeed, is the national dress. ‘They particularly at- 
fect red clothes, and their gown or dress is often seen of a 
faded crimson. ‘Their houses are formed of bricks baked in 
the sun, with flat roofs. Pitched roofs of slate or shingles are 
not used; and, in fact, a considerable portion of the popula- 
tion live in tents, being a pastoral people, often changing 
abode. Those who can afford it, use cooking utensils of brags 
and copper, but wooden and earthen platters are most cou- 


mon.’ 





much reverence. 


The culture of bees is much attended to in the Himala 
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hills; and honey forms a favourite article of diet as 
well as of extensive and ready sale: — 


‘The mode they adopt of keeping them, and of obtain- 
ing their honey without destroying the bees, merits a de- 
scription. A hollow tree, or sometimes an earthen pot, 1s 
built into the wall, with apertures externally, by which the 
bees enter and go out. There is a valve in the centre; and 
the internal end of the hive, which opens in the house, can be 
closed or opened at pleasure, by various contrivances, as a 
door ora clay bottom. When the combs are full, and they 
wish to take the honey, they merely make a considerable noise 
at the internal extremity of the hive, which drives out the 
insects; they then close the valve, open the interior, and take 
the honey unmolested. They then close all up again, the 
bees return to their rifled hive, and recommence the labour 
of replenishing it. The honey, when fresh, is very fine. 
There is no want of food of the most various and luxuriant 
sorts, all overthe hills. ‘lhe bee appears to be the very same 
insect as those which we domesticate in Europe.’ 


The following is the fabulous origin of the Himala 


Mountain, and of the two rivers, as given by a Brah- 
nin i— 


‘The common tale of the usurpation of the empire of 
Lunka, by Rawen, the son of Maha Deo, who rebelled against 
his.father, is well known; as also are the adventures of Ram 
and Lutchmun, driven from their father, Maha Deo’s pre- 
sence, by the trick of one of his wives. ‘The history of this 
pair, and of Sita, the wife of Ram; their meeting with the 
Hoonoomaun in the Amrita Gardens, in Lunka; the rape of 
Sita by Rawen, tyrant and usurper of Lunka; the conquest 
of that place, and recovery of Sita, with the the union of the 
three brothers in favour with their god and father, Maha Deo. 
When Maha Deo retired from Lunka, disgusted at the rebel- 
lion of his son Rawen, and, as it is said, forced by him to fly, 
he formed Kylas, orthe Himala range for his retreat ; and Soo- 
meroo Purbut, or Roodroo Himala, with its five peaks, rug- 
ee and inaccessible as it is, for his own dwelling, that none 
should find him out. Both Bhagiruttee and Alacknunda are 
there said to have sprung from the head of Maha Deo. 
Twelve holy Brahmins, denominated the twelve Reekhe, left 
Lunka in search of Maha Deo, and penetrated to Bhyramghat- 
tee, where the J,hannevie meets the Bhagiruttee, but could } 
not find him. Eleven of them, in despair, went to Cashmere, 
but the twelfth, named Jum-Reekhee, remained at Bhyram- 
ghattee, sitting on a huge rock in the course of the stream of 
the Bhagiruttee, which, instead of flowing on as usual, was ab- 
sorbed in the belly of the Rheekhee, and lost, while the 
J,hannevie flowed on. The goddess of the stream (Bhagirut- 
tee) herself was at Gungotree, worshipping Maha Deo, and 
making her prostrations on the stone on which now the tem- 
ple is founded. When she felt that the course of the stream 
was stopped, she went in wrath to Bhyramghattee, clove the 
Jum-Reekhee in two, and gave a free passage to the river. 
One half of the Reekhee she flung to the westward, and it be- 
came the mountain of Bundepouch. From his thigh sprung 
the Jumna, and from his skull arose the hot springs men- 
tioned when treating of Jumnotree. Thus far the extrava- 
gances of the shasters; and still they show the large rock 
which the Reekhee sat upon, and which was divided in two by 
the same fatal cut. It is a very large block of granite, vhinh 
appears to have fallen from the cliff, above the point of 
union between the tworivers, and is curiously split in two.’ 


After encountering the difficulties and dangers with 
which an excursion to these mountains could not fail to be 
attended, we do net wonder at Mr. Fraser’s joy in descends 
ing to the plains, and which he so well expresses :— 


‘ The night, as usual, was bad, but the morning was lovely. 
ot a cloud was to be seen, except here and there a low mass 
hovering over the distance, or a milk-white fleecy vapour re- 





posing on the beautiful green of the hills,and serving richly to 
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contrast with the mellow tints of the wood and cultivation that 
spotted their sides. It is impossible to tell the delight whic 
such a scene, in such a morning, affords to the eye, weary with 
rocky deserts and foaming torrents. lor some weeks we had 
only risen to behold heavy mists, half concealing black barren 
rocks, thinly covered with dark wood, and rapid destructive 
streams tumbling down gloomy ravines, while heavy and yp- 
ceasing rain added to the cheerlessness of the prospect. 

‘ Here, at last, we saw the cheering face of heaven; hills of 
a lovely green, wooded to the top and divided by valleys 
studded with villages and rich with cultivation. There ig 
few, I believe, who would not feel the enlivening effects of 
such a change, and acknowledge the kindly glow of satisfac. 
tion that it sheds over the mind. Surely, in these moments 
we must confess, that however the grand and remote scenes 
of savage nature may delight and astonish fora season, they are 
not fit for the residence of man. The most ambitious must at 
times cescend from the lofty but solitary and barren tracks of 
his greatness, to solace himself with the lowlier but kindlier 
charities of life. Deserts and solitude may be endured for a 
time, but sooner or later we feel the want of, and languish for, 
the intercourse and conversation of our fellow creatures, for 
the sweet interchange of human affections, for the comforts 
and elegancies of polished life, and return to them with en- 
hanced eagerness and zest. 

‘From hence, in two days, a sharp ascent carried us toa 
point in the crest of the Sowakhola ridge, and all the beautiful 
D,hoon, and the still more lovely and smiling plains of Hin- 
dostan, burst full upon our view. Scarcely a cloud obscured 
them; only in the hollow at ov~ feet they floated sparingly, 
and we enjoyed undisturbed the enchanting scene. ‘The full 
beauty of this sight, and the delight it gave us, can only be 
comprehended by those who have travelled over mountains as 
immense and rugged as those of Bischur and Ghurwhal, for 
four or five months, partly alone, marching continually, with 
few comforts, and in unfavourable weather. Such may re- 
collect how cheering to the sight would be, under such cir- 
cumstances, the dwellings of civilized man, and how sweet 
the voices of friends to the ear. From hence we obtained a 
short and last glimpse of the snowy hills, and of the peak of 
Bunderpouch. Hurdward was also seea, with several points 
which we could not well distinguish.’ 


A superb coloured atlas accompanies this work, which 
is avery valuable contribution towards our knowledge of 
the least frequented portion of our Indian empire. 
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A View of the History, Literature, &c. of the Hindoos, §¢. 
(Continued from p. 739.) 


ALTHOUGH the deities in the Hindoo Pantheon amount to 
three hundred and thirty millions, yet all these gods and 
goddesses inay be resolved into the three principal ones, 
Vishnoo, Shivu, and Brumha; the elements; and the 
three females, Doorga, Lukshmee, and Suruswutee. 
Each of these are worshipped, in a variety of forms, as dis- 
tinct or subordinate gods. To attempt even an outline 
of the varied forms, which the superstitions of the Hindoos 
assume, would far exceed our limits; we must, therefore 
content ourselves with noticing some of the most remark- 
able. Among the forms in which the goddess Doorga !s 
worshipped, one is denominated Kalee, which Sir W. Jones 
considered as the Proserpine of the Greeks :— 

‘In the images commonly worshipped, Kalee is repre 
sented as a very black female, with four arms ; having, in one 
hand ascymitar, and in another the head of a giant, whic 
she holds by the hair; another hand is spread open bestow- 
ing a blessing; and with the other she is forbidding fear. 
She wears two dead bodies for ear-rings, and a necklace © 
skulls ; and her tongue hangs down to her chin. The hands 
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of several giants are hung as a girdle round her Joins, and her 
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qualifications required for a spiritual guide (a gooroo) 


tresses fall down to her heels. Having drank the blood of | would be thought a rigid test among christians: — 


the giants she has slain in combat, her eye-brows are bloody, | 
and the blood is falling, in astream, down her breast : her 
eyes are red like those of a drunkard, She stands with one 
leg on the breast of her husband Shiva, and rests the other on 
his thigh. 
ee rh dowd _ 
‘This deity is equal in ferocity to any of the preceding 
forms of Doorga. Inthe Kalika pooranu men are pointed 
out, amongst other animals, as.proper for sacrifice. It ishere 
caid that the blood of a tiger pleases the goddess for one hun- 
dred years, and the blood of a lion, a rein-deer, or a man, a] - 
thousand. But by the sacrifice of three men, she is pleased 
100,000 years! IT insert two or three extracts from the San- 
suinary Chapter of the Kalika pooranu :—* Let ahuman vic- | , 
tim be sacrificed at a place of holy worship, or at a cemetry 
where dead bodies are buried. Let the oblation be performed | ; 
in the part of the cemetry called heruku, or at a temple of Ka- 
makshya, Or ona mountain. Now attend to the mode: the 
human victim is to be immolated in the east division, which is 
sacred to Bhoiruva; the head is to be presented in the south 
division, which is looked upon as the place of skulls sacred to 


‘ A spiritual guide must be free from the following faults: 


he must not be subject to his passions, so as to become an 
adulterer, a thief, &c.; be born of a good family ; possess 
suavity of manners ; be attentive to religious duties ; honour+ 


ble in the eyes of others; always keep his body pure ; be 


ready in religious ceremonies; faithful in the discharge of 
the duties of his cast; wise, able to keep in order, as well as 
to cherish, his disciples; learned in the shastrus, &c. 
a gooroo, thus qualified, it is proper to receive the initiatory 


From 


ites. A person who isa glutton, who has the leprosy, is 


blind of one or both eyes; very small in stature, or who has 
whitlows; whose teeth stand out; who is noisy and talkative ; 


ubject to his wife ; or whose toes or fingers are unnaturally 


unequal, or of an improper number: an asthmatic person, or 


n other respects diseased, is disqualified.’ 
Having, in our last number, given an account of a widow 


sacrificing herelf, we need not add any more instances of 
this singularly shocking practice, although they are nu- 
merous ; but we shall quote a few passages from the Hin- 


Bhoiruvu ; and the blood is to be presented in the west divi- | doo shastrus, which have, vo doubt, given rise to acustom 


sion, which is denominated heéruku. 
human victim, with all the requisite ceremonies, at acemetry 
or holy place, let the sacrificer be cautious not to cast his 
eyes upon it. “The victim must be a person of good appear- 
ance, and be prepared by ablutions and requisite ceremonies, 
(such as eating consecrated food the day before, and by absti- 
nence from flesh and venery,) and must be adorned with 
chaplets of flowers, and besmeared with sandal wood. Then 
causing the victim to face the north, let the sacrificer worship 
the several deities presiding over the different parts of the 
victim’s body: let the worship be then paid to the victim 
himself by his name,’ 


At Kalee-ghatu, near Calcutta, there is a celebrated 
image of this zoddess, whom, in the opinion of the Hin- 
doos, ‘all Asia and the whole world worshippeth.’ The 
temple consists of one room with a large pavement around 
it. The image is a large black stone, to which a horrid 
face, partly cut and partly painted, has been given: 
there are neither arms nor legs, a cloth eovering all the 
lower part which should be the body. Not fewer than 
four thousand persons assemble, on particular occasions, 
at this temple ; and twice a-week, on the market days, 
two thousand people or more visit the place, one half, at 
least, of which present offerings. 

About three o’clocs in the afternoon, food is placed be- 
fore the goddess, consisting of rice, greeus, fruits, milk- 
curd, clarified butter, flesh, spirituous liquors, in a con- 
cealed form, sweetmeats, &ce. Generally 250lb. of rice are 
cooked duily, but sometimes twiceasmuch. Theofficiating 
bramhun, after reserving as muchas is necessary for his own 
family, sells the rest of the offerings to devout visitors or 
neighbours, and gives away what he cannot sell. The va- 
lue of the offerings, annually, has been estimated at 90001. 
sterling, 

The Fiindoos have terrestrial as well as celestial god- 
desses : deities worshipped by the lower orders only,— 
deified men and women. The worship of the latter is the 
most abominable and disgusting of their superstitions. 
Lhe Hindoos also worship the cow, monkey, dog, ele- 
phant, lion, bull, buffalo, rat, deer, goat, a variety of birds 
and trees, fish, rivers, books, stones, and a log of wood. 


The second volume of Mr. Ward’s work treats of the 
Hindoo temples, images, and priests; their periods of 


Having immolated a} go revolting to human nature. 
tracts made by Mr. Ward on this subject :— 


The following are the ex- 


« «© QO Fire, let these women, with bodies anointed with cla- 


rified butter, eyes (coloured) with stibium, and void of tears, 
enter thee, the parent of water, that they may not be sepa- 
rated from their husbands, but may be in union with excellent 
husbands, be sinless, and jewels among women.” 


Rigvédu,. 


«« There are 35,000,000 hairs on the human body. The 


woman who ascends the pile with her husband, will remain so 
many years in heaven.—As the snake-catcher draws the ser- 
pent from its hole, so she, rescuing her husband, (from hell,) 
rejoices with him.—The woman whe expires on the funeral 


pile with her husband purifies the family of her mother, her 


father, and her husband.—If the husband bea bramhunicide, 


an ungrateful person, or a murderer of his friend, the wife by 
burning with him purges away his sins.-—-There is no virtue 
greater than a virtuous woman’s burning herself with her hus- 
band. No other effectual duty is known for virtuous women, 
at any time after the death of their lords, except casting thein. 
selves into the same fire.—As long as a woman, tn her suc- 
cessive transmigrations, shall decline burning herself, like’a 
faithful wife, on the same fire with her deceased lord, so long 
shall she not be exempted from springing again to life in the 
body of some female animal.” Ungira. 

««< If a woman who had despised her husband, and had 
done what was contrary to his mind, should (even) from mer- 
cenary motives, as fear, or a suspension of the reasoning pow- 
ers, die with her husband, she shall be purged from all 
(crimes.)”? Muhabharutu. 

‘«¢ Though he have sunk to a region of torment, be re- 
strained in dreadful bonds, have reached the place of anguish, 
be seized by theimps of Yumu, be exhausted of strength, 
and afflicted and tortured for his crimes; still, as a serpent 
catcher unerringly drags a serpent from his hole, so does she 
draw her husband from hel], and ascend with him to heaven 
by the power of devotion.—If the wife be within one day’s 
journey of the place where the husband died, and signify her 
wish to burn with him, the burning of his corpse shall be de- 
layed till her arrival.—If the husband die on the third day of 
the wife’s menstrual discharge, and she desire to burn with 
him, the burning of his corpse shall be delayed one day to 
accommodate her.” Vyasu. 

«<< Ifthe husband be out of the country when he dies, let 
the virtuous wife take his slippers, (or any thing else which 
belongs to his dress,) and binding them (or it) on her breast, 
after purification, enter a separate fire.’  Brumhu pooranu. 

«« A bramhunee cannot burn herself on a separate pile.’ 
Goutumu.— But this is an eminent virtue in another woman.” 


, 





Worship, and the various duties and ceremonies, with an 
ccount of the peculiar doctrines of their religion. The 


Ooshuna.’ 
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Women of eighty years of age, and children of eight or 
ten, have been sacrificed to this most abominable cus- 


tom: 


‘ About the vear 1804, a child eight years old was burnt 
with the dead body of Huree-nat’hu, a bramhun of Elo, near 
At the time the news arrived of the death of this 
child’s husband, she was playing with other children at a 
neighbour’s house. Having just before been severely chas- 


Calcutta. 


tised by her aunt, and having formerly suffered much from 


her, she resolved to burn with the dead body, in order to 


avoid similar treatment in futuse ; nor could her relations in- 
duce her to alter her resolution. 
the fire, but would not go back to her aunt. As soon as she 
was laid on the pile, she appeared to die, (no doubt from 
fear,) even before the fire touched her. The Hindoos say, it 
is often the case, that the female who is really Sadhwee, is 
united to her husband immediately on hearing the news of his 
death, without the delay of the fire.—Another instance of the 
saine kind occurred in the year 1802, at Vurisha, near Cal- 
cutta; a child, eight vears old, was burnt with her husband. 
Before she went to the funeral pile, she was compelled to put 
her hand upon some burning coals, and hold it there for some 
time, to convince her friends that she would not shrink at the 
sight of the fire.’ 


The doctrine of the metempsychosis is a favourite one 
with the Hindoos, and is productive of the most unhappy 
effects. All their sins are considered as necessary conse- 
quences of actions done in a former life, on which ac- 
count they seldom charge their consciences with guilt for 
committing them. If a Hindoo be attacked with some 
disease, or fall into peculiar misfortunes, he immediately 
traces the cause to the sins of a former birth ; and, instead 
of using means to extricate himself, he sits down in de- 
spair, thinking that these things are inseparably attached 
to his birth, and that he can get rid of them only with his 
life. The following are a few of the particulars respect- 
ing the transmigration of souls from one of the Hindoo 
writings :— ’ 


‘ He who destroys a sacrifice will be punished in hell; he 
will afterwards be born again, and remain a fish for three 
years, and then ascend to human birth, but will be afflicted 
with a continual flux. He who kills an enemy subdued in 
war, will be cast into the hell Krukuchu ; after which he will 
become a bull, a deer, atiger, a bitch, a fish, a man; in the 
last state he will die of the palsy. He who eats excellent 
food without giving any to others, will be punished in hell 
50,000 years, and then be born a musk-rat; then a deer ; 
then a man whose body emits an offensive smell, and who 
prefers bad to excellent food. The man who refuses to his 
father and mother the food they desire, will be punished in 
hell, and afterwards be born acrow; then aman. In the 
latter birth he will not relish any kind of food. The stealer 
of a water-pan will be born an alligator, and then a man of a 
monstrous size. ‘The person who has lived with a woman of 
superior cast, will endure torments in hell during seventy-one 
yoogus of the gods: after this, in another hel!, he will conti- 
nue burning, like a blade of grass, for 100,000 years. He 
will next be born a worm, and after this ascend to human 
birth; but his body will be filled with disease. ‘The stealer 
of rice will sink into hell; will afterwards be born, and con- 
tinue eighteen years, a crow ; then a heron for twelve years: 
then a diseased man. He who kills an animal, not designing 
it for sacrifice, will, in the form of aturtle, be punished in 
hell;.then be born a bull, and then aman afflicted with an 
incurable distemper. He who kills an animal by holding its 
breath, or laughs at a pooranu, at the time of its recital, will 
after enduring infernal torments, be born a snake ; then a ti- 
ger, a cow, awhite heron, a crow, and a man having an 
asthma. He who steals alms will sink into hell, and after- 
wards be born a blind man, afflicted with a consumption. A 





She said she would enter 
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beautiful woman who despises her husband, will suffer ip hell 
a variety of torments; she will then be born a female, and 
losing her husband very soon after marriage, will long suffer 
the miseries of widowhood. * 

‘The Ugnee pooranu says, that a person who loses human 
birth, passes through 8,000,000 births among the inferior 
creatures before he can again obtain human birth: of which 
he remains 2,100,000 births among the immoveable parts of 
creation, as stones, trees, &c.; 900,000 among the watery 
tribes; 1,000,000 among insects, worms, &c. ; 1,000,099 
among the birds; and 3,000,000 among the beasts. Ip the 
ascending scale, if hisworks be suitable, he continues 400,009 
births among the lower casts of men; during 100 birth. 
among bramliuns; and after this he may obtain absorption in 
Brumhu.’ 

The opinion of the Hindoos respecting judgment of 
men after death is equally curious. Yumu, the judge of 
the dead, is believed to have his residence at the e-. 
tremity of the earth, southwards, floating on the water:— 

‘Those who perform works of merit are led to Yumu’s pa- 
lace along the most excellent roads, in some parts of which 
the heavenly courtezans are seen dancing or singing ; and 
gods, gundhurvus, &c. are heard chanting the praises of other 
gods; in others, showers of flowers are falling from heaven: 
in other parts are houses containing cooling water, and ex- 
cellent food; pools of water, covered with nymphceas; and 
trees, affording fragrance by their blossoms and shade by their 
leaves. ‘The gods are seen to pass on horses or elephants, 
with white umbre!las carried over them; or in palanqueens 
or chariots, fanned with the chamurus of the gods, while the 
dévurshees are chanting their praises as they pass along, 
Some, by the glory issuing from their bodies, illumine the ten 
quarters of the world. 

‘Yuinu receives the good with much affection, and, feast- 
ing them with excellent food, thus addresses them :—‘ Ye 
are truly meritorious in your deeds; ye are wise; by tie 
power of your merits ascend to an excellent heaven. He 
who, born in the world, performs meritorious actions, he is 
my father, brother, and friend.” ‘ 

‘The wicked have 688,000 miles to travel to the palace of 
Yumu, to receive judgment. In some places they pass over 
a pavement of fire; in others, the earth, in which their feet 
sink, is burning hot; or they pass over burning sands, or over 
stones with sharp edges, or burning hot; sometimes showers 
of sharp instruments, and, at others, showers of burning cin- 
ders, or scalding water, or stones fall upon them; burning 
winds scorch their bodies ; every now and then they fall into 
concealed wells full of darkness, or pass through narrow pas- 
sages, filled with stones, in which serpents lie concealed; 
sometimes the road is filled with thick darkness; at other 
times they pass through the branches of trees, the leaves of 
which are full of thorns; again they walk over broken pots, 
or over hard clods of earth, bones, putrifying flesh, thorns, of 
sharp spikes ; they meet tigers, shackals, rhinoceroses, ele- 
phants, terrible giants, &c.; and, in some parts, they are 
scorched in the sun without obtaining the least shade. ‘They 
travel naked ; their hair is in disorder; their throat, lips, &c. 
are parched; they are covered with blood or dirt; some 
wail and shriek as they pass along; others are weeping s 
others have horror depicted on their countenances, some 
are dragged along bv leathern thongs tied round their 
necks, waists, or hands; others by cords passed through 
holes bored in their noses; others by the hair, the ears, the 
neck, or the heels; and others are carried, having their 
heads and legs tied together. On arriving at the palace, they 
behold Yumu clothed with terror, two hundred and forty 
miles in height ; his eyes distended like a lake of eS 
a purple colour: with rays of glory issuing from his body + 
his voice is loud as the thunders at the dissolution of the uni- 
verse ; the hairs of his body are each as long as a palm-t7es + 
a flame of fire proceeds from his mouth; the noise of i 
drawing of his breath is greater than the roaring of a nig 
his teeth are exceedingly long, and his nails like the fan 
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winnowing corn. In his right hand he holdsan iron club; his 

arment isan animal’s skin ; and herides on a terrific buffalo. 
Chitru-gooptu also appears asa terrible monster, and makes 
, noise like a warrior when about to rush to battle. Sounds 
terrible as thunder are heard, ordering punishments to be in- 
ficted on the offenders. At length Yumu orders the crimi- 
nals into his presence, and thus addresses them :—** Did you 
not know that [am placed above all, to award happiness to 
the good, and punishment to the wicked? Knowing this, 
have you lived in sin? Have you never heard that there are 
different hells for the punishment of the wicked? Have you 
never given your minds to religion? ‘To-day, with your own 
eyes, you shall see the punishment of the wicked.—From 
yoogu to yoogu stay in these hells !—You have pleased your- 
selves in sinful practices: endure now the torments due to 
these sins. What will weeping avail??? Yumu next directs 
Chitru-gooptu to ex.mine into the offences of the criminals, 
who now demand the names of the witnesses: let such, say 
they, appear, and give their evidence in our presence.’ 





The witnesses called are all the elements and the divi- 
sions of time; as wind, fire, ether, earth, water, a lunar 
day, day, night, morning, evening ; the evidence against 
them being conclusive, Yumu, gnashing his teeth, 
beats the prisoners with his iron club till they roar with 
augui sh; after. which he drives them to different hells. 


We shall conclude, for the present, with an account of 
the heaven of Kooveru, the god of riches, which would 
scarcely be large enough to contain their three hundred 
millions of gods:— 


‘There subjoin an account of the heaven of Kooveru, the 
god of riches, from the muhabharutu:—It is eight hundred 
miles long, and five hundred and sixty broad. The wind, 
perfumed with ten thousand odours, blows in soft breezes: 
aud the place, in every part, adorned with gold and jewels, 
displays a glory like that produced by the rays of the full 
moon. Here are also canals of the purest water filled with 
fish, water-fowl, water-lilies, &c. with flights of steps, made of 
gold; with forests and gardens in whith Kooveéru and his 
courtezans divert themselves. In the treasury of this god are 
immense heaps of jewels, gold, silver, &c. from which the 
gods and goddesses supply themselves with ornaments. Koo- 
veru sits on a throne glorious as the meridian sun, and reposes 
on a bed equally splendid. He is surrounded by different 
gods, among whom are Shivu, Doorga, Shivu’s bull, his serv- 
ants Nundee, Muha-kalu, Shunkoo, Kurnu, &c. and by a 
thousand goddesses, or concubines, shining like the lightning, 
aad adorned with loads of jewe!s; by the titans, by Ravunu, 
Vibheeshunu, and other rakshusus, the pishachus, the gund- 
hurvus, the kinnurus, the upsuras, the vidyadhurus, the 
mountain gods, &c. Before this assembly the upsuras 
dance ; the kinnurus, (with horses’? mouths,) and the gund- 
lurvus, sing and play on heavenly instruments. All the plea- 
sures of the other heavens are to be found nere.’ 


( To be continued.) 
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MODERN AMUSEMENT; OR, FASHION AND 
FANCY. 

Tue variety of amusements shared in common by the 
high and low classes in society, have occasioned many ad- 
mirable iucubrations for the instruction and improvement 
of the human mind. I offer my mite for the same use- 
ful purpose. The passions, as beautifully depicted by 


ous influence on the actions of man; they propel, if they 
do not guide his pursuits, Thusa turbulent or boisterous 
disposition tecomes one of the fancy,—whether an amateur 
or exhibitor of the ‘ manly art of self-defence,’ is immate- 
rial, as gentlemen of this description are unexception- 
ably partial to all athletic and ferocious exercises. 
It cerfainly cppears strange to the minute observer of hu- 
man nature, though it frequently occurs, that you witness 
the same manattending the ring of the Pugilistic Club, at 
mid-day, to see a boxing match, and in the evening in the 
boxes of the theatre, to behold Kean or Macready por- 
tray, in the strong language of our ‘ immortal bard,’ that 
morality which, reflected upon, must, like hghtning, 
flash conviction to his mind, of the inconsistency of these 
contrasted amusements; but they are fashionable. 

The ancients, I think, have a pleain favour of their ath- 
letic and hazardous exercises,—as the Olympic, Nemean, 
and other games, were exhibitions to commemorate some 
sacred and important event, some chronological epoch, or 
the triumph of some hero. 

In the middle ages, the just and tournament were the 
fashionable amusements of the day, and no koiglit or 
esquire dared to look a fair lady in the face, who had not 
been cased in armour and run the hazard of his life ina 
tilting match, by being thrown from his horse by a four- 
teen feet lance, or cleft from helmet to cuirass by a pon- 
derous battle-axee These sports must have been amus- 
ing terrors to the fair sex, as they aroused their warmest 
and most sublime sympathies. By way of comparison, 
I will ask, are our modern sports or games of a more moral 
tendency ? 

Horse-racing undoubtedly is a noble sport, and yet to 
behold the generous steed whipped and goaded to an ex- 
ertion beyond his natural powers, brings # tear of honour- 
able feeling into the human eye, gives a pang of anxiety 
to the wounded heart, and, as reflection succeeds, raises a 
a blush upon the cheek of sensibility. Hunting has al- 
ways been acknowledged a bold and gallant sport, from 
Nimrod to the present day; but the physical strength of 
man is at complete variance with his mature judgment, 
for while this bids him cautiously trace his steps through 
life to avoid accident, the other hurries him to the 
most dan zerous exploits, and puts all mental discretion at 
defiance. And let me remind the country ’squire, that his 
high ambition, his thirst of rural honour, amounts to the 
pursuit of a timid hare,—a gallant but frighted stag,—or 
a cunning marauding fox; for chasing the last-named 
animal [ freely forgive him, as I think, were the whole 
race of them extirpated, we should be silly to wish them 
restored ; only I am sorry to think that life should be 
risked about such an unworthy and offensive animal. 

On shooting, my opinion is, in a certain degree, similar 
with the foregoing, but I have this to add, like a rider toa 
bill in parliament, that were there not certain means em- 
ployed for the destruction of birds and animals, we shonld 
in time find them so very numerous and obtrusive, that it 
would be troublesome and even dangerous to venture 
from our dwellings. 

By precept, as well as by example, we are taught that 
‘ patience is a virtue,’ so far the angler must be a virtuous 
man; for he must, indeed, be endowed with patience, 
who can sit for hours upon the margin of a river, with. a 
rod, a line, and a poor worm impaled alive upon a hoek, 
dangling at the end of it, without, perhaps, a bite, or even 
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may be fairly imagined, laughing at the angler’s futile at- 
tempts to catch them : but this is sport. In itself it is so 
very inoffensive, that any further animadversion would be 
severity upon an amusement so little calculated to excite 
any high spirit of emulation. 
I am not aware if Mr. Strutt, in his ¢ Pastimes of our 
ancestors,’ describes the one which [ am about to give an 
account of, as one of our national and fashionable pastimes; 
but if he has, I question much whether the manner in 
which it was conducted and concluded are so described 
by him. Reflection upon the subject has occasioned the 
foregoing remarks, and I shall now endeavour to elucidate 
them by a plain told fact, witnessed by myself among a 
multitude of fashionables in the various walks of life. I 
should remark, that not being one of the fancy or a sport- 
ing man, though an admirer of every rational amusement, 
I was introduced on the present occasion by a friend. 
The scene of entertainment was a large room, three sides 
of which were occupied by benches, after the manner of the 
pit ina theatre, thus giving ample means for every spec- 
tator to see,—hearing has nothing to do with this sport. 
We were seated and surrounded by every class of fashion- 
ables, from the dandy drover to the Bond Street buck. 
The fourth side of the arena contained a large cask, laid 
upon its side, with the head, or one end, knocked out, in 
which,—gentle reader be not alarmed,—was a fine old 
badger ;— he was to be drawn, which, in the sporting phrase, 
means seized and pulled out of his cask by adog. Away 
went one who smelt, hung his tail, and sneaked away 
fnghtened ; another, more bold, ventured his nose in, got 
a bite, and retreated howling. Thus dog after dog made 
a futile attempt, but still the old gentleman, like Dio- 
genes, lay snug in his cask. I should inform my readers 
that all this time, for what | am describing lasted perhaps 
an hour, that the barking, snarling, and howling of dogs, 
was incessant ; the swearing, caressing, and betting of the 
men was also incessant. I am sure that the confusion of 
tongues at the Tower of Babel must have been harmony to 
the discordance of this scene! At length, every dog 
whose owner chose to let him have a run, being tried, and 
no badger drawn, the sport began to flatten, when it was 
revived by an elderly man, apparently a shepherd, with a 
bob-tailed cur between his legs, who offered a bet of five 
pounds upon his dog. Some sneered, some quizzed, 
many laughed out-right at the old man’s presumption, 
and others accepte:! the bet; it was soon settled, and the 
money staked. Every eye was upon the shepherd and his 
dog,—every heart panted, big with expectation,—while 
the old man, deliberately taking the head and shoulders 
of his dog between his knees, and shoving his hind quarters 
to the cask, held him there a few moments ; the badger, 
feeling himself insulted by this rear-guard attack, seized 
his bob-tail ; the old man let go,—the dog sprung for- 
ward, and the badger was drawn / Imagine yourself pre- 
sent, kind reader, and then judge of the astonishment of 
those in the faney/ The shepherd claimed the money ; 
those that had betted against him objected,—the few who 
were his partizans became vociferous,—clamour and dis- 
pute was the order; some were for referring the case to 
the Jockey Club, as an attorney lays his brief before 
counsel, for an opinion ; however, after much cavilling, it 
was agreed, as [ had no bet or apparent interest on either 
side,'to make me the umpire, as I should perhaps be as 
tmpartial, though not quite so knowing, as the Jockey 


oo 


| my decision, which was simply this: that as the badger 
was drawn, I could not conceive that it signified by which 
end, therefore the shepherd had won. Thus ended this 


elegant scene of fashion and fancy ! O. F. 








Original Criticisms 
ON THE PRINCIPAL PERFORMERS OF THE THEATRES 
ROYAL DRURY LANE AND COVENT GARDEN, 
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Mr. BOOTH and Mr. YATES. 


‘ To paint the passion’s force, and mark it well, 
The proper action nature’s self will tell ; 

No pleasing powers distortions e’er express, 
And nicer judgment always loaths excess. 

In sock or buskin who o’erleaps the bounds, 
Disgusts our reason, and the taste confounds.” 


LiLoyp, 
AFTER an engagement at Covent Garden, then at 


Drury Lane, and, finally, an abandonment of both ; after 
an apology, a reprehension by the public, and a pil- 
grimage through a roundof English, French, and Brus- 
sels minor theatres, we again see the little man with the 
long, sonorous, and classic name of Junius Brutus 
Booth, transplanted to Drury Lane; how long he will re- 
main there Heaven only knows, for he seems to have a 
horror of being stationary at any place for a length of 
time, and an irresisttble love of locomotion. That 
Mr. Booth possesses some talents is unquestionable, but 
they have been nurtured in a barren soil; he has some 
natural endowments, but they are ruined by the bad ha- 
bits he has acquired in a false school ; he has the spirit of 
tragedy without the genius; in short, he is a collection of 
portraits from which the originals may be easily recog- 
nized. We must here, by the way, observe that the actor 
who wishes to obtain permanent fame and reputation, 
must disclaim the paltry arts of imitation ; must act from 
himself alone, since to copy faults is, undoubtedly, an in- 
dication of an extremely weak mind; and even to cops 
beauties lessens our admiration, and forfeits, ina great 
measure, all pretence to fame. Having made these pre- 
liminary remarks, we shall proceed to criticise Mr. Booth’s 
performances, He makes a good * gay bold-faced 
Pierre,’ but a very indifferent Iago; be appears too ho- 
nest, too open, to have too little of the villain about him 
to deceive the unsuspecting Moor. In Sir Giles Over- 
reach and Richard Ill. Mr. Kean is so super-eminently 
vreat, that we cannot give more than partial commenda- 
tion to Mr. Booth’s representations. His performance ot 
Leonatus Posthumus was very variable ; at some periods 
sinking into insignificance, at others rising considerably 
above mediocrity. Here, indeed, there was no person to 
imitate, though many of his bursts could not fail of recal 
ling those peculiarities which evidently originated in the 
Kean school; in the early part of the play he was ” 
wanting in dignity, in his interview with lachimo, ~ 
Mr. Kean was in his attempt of Coriolanus. The bes 
scene was that in which the crafty Italian relates the oc. 
tious tale of Imogene’s dishonour; here he surpassed r 
tent scene in Richard, which was decidedly his best se 
He completely lost sight of the noble but heart-bro ot 
Sir Edward Mortimer, and was equally deficient 1), 
discrimination between the consciousness of 4 guilty get 
preserving his secret, as of the high-born gentleman We 





Ciub. Thus rested this knotty and doubtful case upon 
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Brutus we shall merely observe that we must lose all re- 

collection of his great prototype, before we can express 

ourselves delighted with his imitative performance. 

We have, however, seen Mr. Booth, in the country, in 

the character of Bertram, and have no hesitation in saying, 

that the whole style, manner, action, voice, and attitudes 
of Mr. Kean, are so exactly imitated, that to those persons 
who had not seen the original it would have appeared an 
extremely fine performance. His Michael Ducas, in 

Adelgitha, was a complete failure; this, however, gave us 

not the least surprize, for, unless we are much deceived, 

Mr. Kean never performed the character; and it would 
be utterly impossible for Mr. Booth to succeed in any 
thing original. The picture scene, in which he discovers 
to Adelgitha that he can rule her destiny by his possess- 
ing the secret and the proofs of her guilty love, and which 
soe of our performers have played in the most masterly 
manner, was wretchedly bad. ‘To use a technical term, 
he pumped up his passionate speeches, instead of declaim- 
ing them with the caste but tremendous energy which 
the language of the tyrant demands. We think that this 
gentleman has done well in returning to provincial thea- 
tres, where his talents have become more matured; we 
think so, because his performance of Lear was far superior 
to any thing we could have anticipated. The decrepit 
old king was, in parts, good ; his scene with § Poor Tom’ 
isentitled to much praise, his final exhibition in saving 
Cordelia was well, and a considerable number of the sen- 
timents were strikingly delivered. We cannot, however, 
imagine that Mr. Elliston intends Mr. Booth to take the 
lead in tragedy ; he may, nevertheless, perform the second 
or third characters with credit to himself and advantage 
tothe house. He has many personal disadvantages : his 
figure is miserably diminutive, and is unsustained by that 
energy which frequently makes Kean ‘ six feet high.’ 
His action is violent, his voice repulsive, and he has a 
terrible habit of playing to the galleries and neglect- 
ing the sensible part of his audience.» Time, how- 
ever, may expand his genius, and if he relies solely 
on his own powers, he may, perhaps, shine a minor 
satellite in the present fashionable rage for new readings 
and guttural absurdities, 

Mr. Yares,—Aithough we are by no means of opi- 
nion that Mr. Yates possesses talents of the first or- 
der, we cannot but consider that the managers of Covent 
Garden have not acted either justly or honourably, in al- 
lotting him such degrading characters as Caius Julius, in 
‘ Cymbeline;’ Mons, Fumet, in ¢ Too Late for Dinner ;' 
and the Apothecary, in § Romeo and Juliet,’ all of which 
might be well enough played by actors of the lowest and 
most contemptible abilities. Our opinion is confirmed, 
When we recollect, that two years have not elapsed, since 
he was so egregiously puffed, and placed in characters of 
leading interest and first-rate importance. We have merely 
to adduce the characters, Richard IIL., lago, Falstaff, &c. 
(all of which, even within the last half year, he has per- 
formed,) to justify our remarks. It was in the character 
a ee that Mr. Yates made his first appearance before a 
aes audience, and although we are convinced that 
go many on more suited to him, yet he ob- 
which hy es e share of well-merited applause ; 

gee # redoubled on his next appearance in Falstaff: 

performance of this most difficult part, if it cannot be 


remonstrance to Bardolph, were admirable. The affair of 
the robbery, and the exposure of his cowardice, were con- 
ducted with a fine perpection of the natural in acting, and 
discovered a thorough acquaintance with the business of 
the stage. His peculiar defect, was the absence of that 
fine vein of humour which characterizes the jovial and ec- 
centric knight; and his scenes with Prince. Henry were 
marked by too gross a familiarity with his royal compa- 
nion. Shylock and Richard ILI. he has played with to- 
lerable success, but nothing more.—Macduff was out of 
his reach ; he gave but little effect to the pathetic speeches 
of the injured Thane. We remember, with pleasure, his 

performance of Berthold, in Mr. Maturin’s deservedly un- 
successful trazedy of ¢ Fredolfo ;’ three out of four of the 
principal characters in this play, were villains; the part of 
Berthold, even, if possible, worse than the others,—it was- 
of that cruel, sanguinary, unrelenting description, which 

Mr. Kean is so famous for personating to the very life, and 

after him, we do not know any gentleman on the stage 

who could have done it greater justice than Mr. Yates, 

He expressed the galling bitterness and cowardly ferocity 

of the character, with great force and effect.—We are 

sorry to see him degrade his talents by mimicry, which is 

the very lowest species of acting, and whichis so far from 

increasing, that it materially lessens the reputation of its 

possessor. Although his performance of Flextble, in ‘Love 
Law, and Physic ;’ Somno, in the ‘ Sleep Walker;’ Dick 

Mutable, in *‘ Cozening;’ the gentleman, in the ‘ Mana- 

ger in Distress ;’ and Sylvester Daggerwood, is amusing, 

yet he possesses more grimace than pleasantry ; 1n short, 

the observation which Churchill made on an actor of his 
day, may be justly applied to Mr. Yates :— 

‘ His strokes of humour aiid his bursts of sport 
Are all contain’d in this one word—distort.’ 


We cannot, however, conclude without again repeating, 
that he has not been dealt fairly by: to use a theatrical ex- 
pression, he has been shelved, for what reason we know 
not, since he is undoubtedly very far superior to the 
Messrs. Egerton, Connor, Chapman, Comer, &c. &c. who 
are thrust into every thing, though totally destitute of 
theatrical ability; let him abandon his mimicry, and di- 
rect his abilities to a proper object, and let the managers 
assign him appropriate characters, and we are confident he 
will be found a very useful and respectable performer. 
WitiiaM Henry Parry. 





ON SCOLDING. 


PPL PLP TE 


From the days of the Spectator to the present time, pe- 
riodical writers have indulged in invectives against scold 
ing, from an evident misconception of the true nature, 
principles, and practice of scolding. Nay, our ancestors 
were more to blame, because they went farther, and, con+ 
sidering scolding as a crime, invented a punishment for 
it. Much light has never been thrown upon the subject ; 
but, as I have made it my particular stady for the last 
five and thirty years, that is, ever since I entered into the 
happy state of matrimony, I hope I shall have it in my 
power to dispel the thing—to eradicate those unreasonable 
prejudices, which many gentlemen, of our own days, en- 
tertain against scolding. 

The theory of seolding has been grosgly mistaken’; 
it is a disease, principally of the langs, and when the nox- 
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of speech in a very extraordinary manner, and is dis- 
charged with a violence which, while it relieves the pa- 
tients, tends very much to disturb and frighten the be- 
holders or persons that happen to be within hearing. 

Such is my theory of scolding ; and if we examine all 
the appearances which it presents in different families, we 
shall tind that they will all confirm this doctrine. It is, 
therefore, the greatest cruelty, and the greatest ignorance 
to consider it as a crime. A person may as well be con- 
fined in jail for a fever, or transported for the gout, as 
punished for scolding, which is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a disease arising from the causes already men- 
tioned. 

Nor is it only a disease of itself, but it is also, when 
improperly treated, the cause of many other disorders. 
Neglected scoldings have often produced fits, of which a 
remarkable instance may be found in a treatise written 
by Dr. Colman, entitled The Jealous Wife, in the fourth 
chapter, or act, as he calls it, of that celebrated work. 
On the other hand, where the scolding matter has been 
long pent up, without any vent, I have little doubt that 
it may bring on consumptions of the lungs and those 
dreadful hysterical disorders which, if not speedily fatal, 
at least embitter the lives of many worthy members of so- 
ciety. All these evils might have been averted, if the fa- 
culty had considered scolding in the light of a disease, 
and had treated it accordingly. In pursuance of my the- 
ory, I now proceed to the 

Symptoms.—The symptoms of scolding are these: a 
quick pulse, generally about one hundred beats in a mi- 
nute ; the eyes considerably inflamed, especially in per- 
sons who are fat, or reside near Wapping; a flushing in 
the face, very often, to a great degree ; at other times, in 
the course of the fit, the colour goes and comes in a most 


— surprising mauner; an irregular, but violent motion of 


the hands and arms, and a stamping with the right foot ; 
the voice exceedingly loud; as the disorder advances, it 
becomes hoarse and inarticulate, and the whole frame is 
agitated. After these symptoms have continued for some 
time, they gradually, and in some cases very suddenly, go 
off; a plentiful effusion of water comes from the eyes, and 
the patient is restored to health; but the disorder leaves a 
considerable degree of weakness, and a peculiar foolish- 
ness of look, especially if any strangers have been present 
during the fit. ‘The memory, too, is, I conceive, some- 
what impaired; the patient appears to retain a very im- 
perfect recollection of what passed, and, if put in mind of 
any circumstances, obstinately denies them. These symp- 
toms, it may be supposed, will vary considerably, in dif- 
ferent patients, but where they appear at one time, there 
can be very little doubt of the disorder. 

Predisposing Causes.—In all diseases, a knowledge of 
the predisposing causes will be found to assist us in the 
cure. In the present case, these causes are, irritability of 
the vascular system, an exaltation of the passions, and a 
moderate deficiency of natural temper. 

Occasional Causes.—The occasional causes of scolding 
are many. Among them may be enumerated, the throw- 
ing down of a china bason, misplacing a hat or a pair of 
gloves or an umbrella; leaving a door open; overdoing 
the meat, under-doing the same; spilling the soup; let- 
ung the fire go out; mistaking the hour, &c. &c. with 
many others, which I do not think is very necessary to 
enumerate, because these causes are so natural, that we 
cannot prevent them, and because, whatever the occasional 
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cause of the disorder may be, the symptoms are the same 
and the mode of cure the same. ' 


Cure.—V arious remedies have been thought of for thi, 
distemper, but all, hitherto, of the rough and violent kind 
which, therefore, if they remove the symptoms for t}, 
present, leave a greater disposition toward the disorde, 
than before. Among these, the common people fre. 
quently prescribe the application of an oak stick, a horse. 
whip, or a leather strap or belt, which, however, are al] |jy. 
ble to the objection I have just stated. Others have ye. 
commended argumentation; but this, like inoculation, 
will not produce the desired effect, unless the patient be 
in some degree prepared to receive it. Some have ad. 
vised a perfect silence in all persons who are near the pa. 
tient, but I must say, that wherever [ have seen this tried, 
it has rather heightened the disorder, by bringing on fits, 
The same thing may be said of obedience, or letting the 
patient have her own way. This is precisely like giving 
drink in a dropsical case, or curing the buruing fever by 
throwing in great quantities of branty. " 

As the chief inteation of this paper was to prove that 
scolding isa disease, and nota fault, i shall not enlarge 
much on the mode of cure; because the moment my 
theory is adopted, every person will be abie to treat the 
disorder secundem artem. I shall mention, however, the 
following prescription, which I never found to fail, if pro- 
perly administered :— 

Take—Of Common Sense, thirty grains ; 
Decent Behaviour, one scruple ; 
Due Consideration, ten grains; 
Mix, and sprinkle the whole with one moment's thought, 
to be taken as soon as any of the occasional causes appear. 


By way of diet, though it is not necessary to restrict the 
patient toa milk or vegetable diet, yet I have always 
found it proper to guard them against strong or spirit- 
uous liquors, or any thing that tends to heat the blood. 

But it is now expedient that I should state a matter of 
very great importance in the prevention of this disorder, 
and which I have left till now, that my arguiments on the 
subject may appear distinct, and may be comprehended 
under one view. Itis commonly supposed, and, indeed, 
has often been asserted, that this disorder is peculiar to one 
only of the sexes; and, I trust, I need not add, what sex 
thatis. But, although it may be true that they are most 
liable to it, yet it is certain, from the theory laid down re- 
specting the predisposing causes, that the men are equally in 
danger. Why, then, do wenot find as many males afflicted 
with scolding as we do females ? Forthis plain reason ; sculde 
ing, as proved above,is the effect of a certain noxious Wal- 
ter pent up. Nowthis matter engendersin men as well asin 
woinen; but the latter have not the frequent opportuni- 
ties for discharging it which the men enjoy. Women are 
by fasliion and certain confined modes of life, restrained 
from all those public companies, clubs, assemblies, coftee- 
hou-es, &c. &c. where the men have a continual oppor 
tunity of discharging the cause of the disorder, without its 
ever accumulating in so great a quantity as to produce 
the symptoms I have enumerated. This, and this only, 's 
the cause why the disease appears most often in the le- 
male sex. I would propose, therefore, if I were a leg!s! 
tor, or if I had influence enough to set a fashion, that the 
ladies should, in all respects, imitate the societies of the 
meno; that they should have their clubs, their ©? 
houses, disputing societies, and even their parliament. ‘ 
such places, they would be able to take that species of ex 
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ercise that tends to keep down the disorder, which at pre- 
ent accumulates in confinement, aud when nature at- 
rempts a discharge, the explosion is attended with all the 
violence and irregularities I have before enumerated. 

Thus much I have ventured to advance respecting 
olding, and T hope that I shall succeed in abating the 
anreasonable prejudices which have been fostered by an 
affected superiority in our sex, joined toa portion of ig- 
norance, Which, to say the least, renders that superiority a 
inatter of zreat doubt.—Portfolio. 








Original Poetry. 
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THE HULK. 
(FouNDED on Facts.) 


Wuitst others chuse a lofty theme, 
In polish’d turns their numbers swell, 
And glowing, paint the transient scene 
Where life’s gay sons in pleasure dwell ; 
Where lux’ry reigns, with lavish’d hand, 
And gilded honours crowd the state 
Of fortune’s small but chosen band, 
The wealthy, woeless, worldly great : 
Mine be the task to ope the scene 
Where mis’ry dwells, at lowest ebb; 
Where nature groans, without a gleam 
Of hope to chear the captive’s bed,— 
Where slav’ry reigns on British ground, 
And laughs to scorn the ancient boast 
That slaves, her sons, shall ne’er be found 
Upon her envi’d sea-girt coast. 
"Tis said that crimes of blackest hue 
Alone tind here their just reward ; 
To God, to man, to virtue due, 
Society from such to guard.— 
Mark that pale man, whose clogged tread 
But slowly measures out his chain ; 
Whose heaving breast bespeaks the ebb 
Of hope, of all! save grief and pain :— 
A robber—no, yet still that chain 
Proclaims him such to all the world; 
Class’d in the throng, he bears the name. 
From home, from wife, and kindred hurl’d, 
The convict’s dress, the convict’s chains, 
Mark him unfit with man to dwell; 
The gloomy hulk his body claims, 
To pine within its steel-bound cell. 
See how he totters ’neath his load, 
Whilst inward anguish paints his face,— 
The rueful marks of mis’ry’s goad. 
In every lineament you trace: 
A slave to hungei’s gnawing pang,— 
To labour, tyranny, and want; 
Shunn’d and abhorr’d by fellow man, 
In hopeless grief, he ’s doom’d to pant. 
Once, the strong, nervous, healthy swain, 
The sturdy oak beneath him fell.— 
Alas! no inore the verdant plain 
With pride shall of his prowess tell ; 
Once the delight of a fond wife, 
Who crown’d his love with two sweet boys,— 
Their blooming innocence made strife 
A stranger to their rustic joys. 
For him she’d twine the leafy wreath 
Of industry—the rural crown ;— 
At even-tide, upon the heath, 
They led the jocund dancers down. 
One moin, a cloud o’erhung his brow, 
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And from his cot he slowly bent ; 
His wonted spirits ceas’d to flow, 

As to his master’s farm he went, 
Revolving, in his troubled breast, 

How to avoid the threaten’d blow; 
To meet the steward’s hard request 

Or from his native cot to go. 
To seek his master's timely aid, 

One moment in his mind he’s fixt; 
Then, of the stera denial ’fraid, 

He shrinks in doubt, and weighs betwix 
To see his wife and children dear 

Compell’d to quit their peaceful home, 
Or seek some neighbour’s aid to cheer 

His fainting heart with friendly loan. 
Alas! in evil hour, he chose 

A deed worse than the threaten’d ill,— 
An act for which no more repose 

His home or fated breast shall fill: 
He to his master’s debtor goes, 

With feigned tale his errand laid, 
Straightway receives the sum he owes, 

And quick the steward’s claim is paid. 
’Twas done,—and fate decreed 

That ruin on the act should fall : 
In blackest hue, the fraud’Jent deed 

Was seen, and justice loud did call. 
Before the awful judgment seat 

The culprit stood ; his crime confest, 
In fearful throb his heart did beat, 

Whilst pity mov’d the gazer’s breast ; 
The judge, severe unmoved, passed 

The penal doom—the law’s decree : 
For seven long years a slave he’s cast, 

To mourn in close eaptivity. 
Now learn the sequel of my tale.— 

The hulk receives this hapless man,— 
Tears, sighs, nor groans will aught avatl,— 
Mercy withholds her heav’nly hand ; 

The little cot, where oft was wont 
To issue forth the sparkling blaze, 
From the neat hearth, whose well trimm’d front 
Oft made the trav’ller stop to gaze ; 
No more the crack’ling heath furze burnt, 
To welcome home the father’s steps ; 
Nor the glad eve, with joy, returns 
When o’er the style, in view, le leaps. 
No more the pratt’ling cherubs run, 
First to obtain the envied kiss, 
Whilst busy housewifes, labour done, 
Await to crown the night with bliss. 
Dull is the hearth, and all around, 
With drooping heads, in silence speak, 
Gone is their peace—the mirthful sound 
No more shail from its inmates break ; 
Grief, like a torrent, whelms the breast 
Of the unhappy wretched wife : 
By want, by agony opprest, 
She droops, unequal to che strife 5 
Compell’d to quit the once lov’d cot, 
By penury’s unfeeling hand, 
With sick’ning soul, she leaves the spot, 
And, cheerless, seeks the captive band; 
Fainting, she reach’d the sea-wash’d shore, 
Where the black hulk stupendous rose, 
Whose grated sides an aspect bore, 
Which chill’d her frame—her heart’s blood froze. 
From ’midst the clank of ratt’ling chains 
He, trembling, springs to her embrace, 
My husband !—with a shriek exclaims, 
She sinks—and paleness spreads her face ; 
Frantic, he holds bet in his arms, 
And vainly calls her back to life. 
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if givingorders, M, Tuck’s bust of M. Schinkel, the ar- 
chitect of the new theatre, is a very good likeness; but 
the reliefin the under tympanon of the front of the thea- 
tre, representing the group of Niobe, may be considered 
one of his best works, a model of which is also to be seen 
at the exhibition. 








The Drama. 


OPI PLEEPH 


Drury Lane.—The popular play of Guy Mannering 
was performed at this theatre on Saturday night, when 
Mr. Horn, who has been absent from the London stage 
three years, appeared in the character of Henry Bertram. 
So far as relates to the acting part of the character, Mr. 
Horn is, perhaps, the best representative it has had, and 
he was very successful in the display of his fine vocal ta- 
lents, particularly in the song of ‘ Love’s Young Dream,’ 
which was loudly encored. ‘ Bruce’s Address to his 
Army,’ given with such thnilling effect by Mr. Braham, 
was executed with much skill by Mr. Horn, and its repe- 
tition called for a second time, but not enforced. That in- 
teresting little actress, Miss Povey, played Lucy Bertram 
very prettily, and she gave the difficult song of the 
Mocking Bird with much effect. Meg Merrilies was per- 
formed by its original representative, Mrs. Egerton, with 
great force; the look, voice, and action of this mysterious 
personage create a powerful interest throughout the whole 
piece, and, in the last scene, she was more than usually 
impressive and affecting. Mr. Russell played Dominie 
Sampson, we trust, for his own sake as well as that of the 
public, for the last time. He mistook the character en- 
tirely, and converted the eccentricity of the Dominie into 
buffoonery. Mrs, Bland, as the Gypsey Girl, sung very 
sweetly. 

The tragedy of Hamlet was performed on Monday 
night, when Mr. Wallack, after an absence of three years, 
made his appearance in the character of the royal Dane. 
This gentleman is well known to the public as possessing 
considerable personal as well as acquired advantages for 
the stage,—a good figure, a countenance strongly marked, 
a strong clear voice, and an action always unembarrassed 
and frequently elegant, with a generally correct concep- 
tion of his author,—are advantages rarely united, but all 
of which are possessed by Mr. Wallack. Although the 
United States has seldom been favourable to the improve- 
ment of any of our performers, yet, as it called Mr. Wal- 
lack to the performance of characters which, in England, 
he would not have attempted, and thus familiarised hin 
with the highest walk of the drama, he comes now with 
some degree of preparation to sustain it. In his perform- 
ance of Hamlet, there was a general chasteness that re- 
flected much credit on his taste and judgment; he gave 
way to no violence, nor did he seek to elicit the applause 
of one part of the audience by an artificial appeal to them. 
In his interview with the ghost, he adopted the reading of 
Mr. Kean, in extending his sword behind him, as if to 
keep off his friends.. The scenes with the players, with 
Ophelia, with his mother, and in the play scene, all af- 
forded proofs of judicious acting ; but the best instance of 
Mr. Wallack’s powers was in the nunnery declamation: 
his violence was within bounds, yet sufficient for the de- 
ceptionof the moment. On the whole, the performance 
was a successful one, and obtained much applause. Miss 
Kelly was an interesting Ophelia, and Munden a very 
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| island, which he named after the first lord of the 


ads 
amusing Polonius. The other characters were generally 
well cast, ' 

The first novelty of the season, at this theatre, is a noy, 
farce, produced on Tuesday night, and entitled 4 Wij 
Goose Chase. It is fromthe pen of Mr. Theodore Hook 
and is of that lively bustling nature which characterize, 
all his productions. The plot makes its way through the 
introduction of a captain of volunteers (Russell), to whom 
the principal incidents are communicated by the hero of 
the piece (Harley), who thus relieves himself and the ay. 
dience from the tediousness of a formal’recital. He has 
fallen desperately in love with a young and amiable gi] 
(Miss Smithson), the ward of an elderly frequenter of the 
Stock Exchange, and he contrives to circulate an Inge. 
nious story, from which the incidents arise. The sister of 
the merchant had been deserted by her husband, whose 
absence she had mourned for many years, and her sop. 
row was only equalled by the joy she felt on hearing that 
he was returned to England. But fame wus, in this jp. 
stance, a false messenger, and the lover who circulated 
this story added that her husband’s visit was for the dou. 
ble purpose of receiving a considerable legacy, and the 
proceeding to Gretna Green to marry a new wife. The 
Wild Goose Chace then commences with all imaginable 
celerity, and terminates to the satisfaction of all the par 
ties, in the union of the lovers. Harley was the chief 
support of the piece, and it was a bustling character 
which suited his talents admirably. Munden, as an old 
sailor, exhibited irresistible humour; Knight and Rus. 
sell made the most of two unimportant characters; and 
Mrs. Harlow and Miss Smithson contributed their suc- 
cessful efforts in aid of the general effect. The piece was 
received with much applause, and has been repeated every 
evening. 

Covent Garpen.—The new tragedy of Wallace has 
been repeated every alternate evening, since it was first 
produced, and with increased effect. On Monday night, 
a new afierpiece, styled * A musical Indian Tale,’ entitled 
The Iroquois, or the Canadian Basket Maker, was pro- 
duced. The plot, dialogue, and music are below me- 
diocrity: but the scenery is exceedingly beautiful, and 
strikingly picturesque. The piece was received with 
much disapprobation, and, after reaching a third night, 
has been withdrawn. . 

Oxrympic Tueatre.—The principal novelty at this 
theatre is the performance of Rama Samee, the noted Jn- 
dian Juggler ; his powers are well calculated to excite as- 
tonishment, and his introducing a foot of cold steel inte 
his stomach, ‘for supper’ as he calls it, is one among the 
wonders of his art. Joconde, or the Troubadours, ¥3 

layed for the first time this season on Thursday night, 
and, with The High Road to Marriage, Rama Samee, &¢ 
formed an excellent evening’s amusement, 








Literary and Scientific Entelligqence. 


Voyages of Discovery.—Lieutenant Parry, after passing 
through Lancaster Sound, proceeded westward, oan 
down the parallel of latitude 75 degrees, and he arrive fe 
about 115 degrees west longitude, which he reached ~ 
28th of September, 1819, when his farther progress Was ° Hf 
ped by the setting in of the winter. He was then com 
to cut his way through two miles of ice, of about two fe 
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thickness, when they got safely into a snug harbour of ane 
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Alas! his tongue no longer charms 
His suff’ring persecuted wife ; 
Convulsion’s sigh proclaim’d the ebb 
Of inward grief,—a broken heart: 
With a faint look, she rais’d her head, 
Then sunk, in death, for e’er to part ; 
He raves, he sobs, and wildly flings 
fis arms around her lifeless form, 
Whilst to his massive iron, clings 
Her tender babes, now left forlorn ; 
They wet the fetters with their tears, 
And, innocent, ask what they do mean ; 
Hie groans !—and suff’ring nature bears 
No more; but sinks beneath the scene. 
"Happy had death his eye-lids seal’d, 
Aad ta’en his soul to realms above, 
Fre the rude band, to suff’ring steel’d, 
fad torn him from the form he lov’d. 
In brief, the parish took his babes 
Jeneath their roof; ah! sad the change ; 
Their infant bloom, soon with’ring, fades 
Within the work-house squalid range ; 
Thrice three times, in her heav’nly course, 
‘Vhe moon hath fill’d her shining orb 
Since the cold earth receiv’d her corse ; 
And deep in woe left him absorb’d. 
Alas! with him, must sorrow dwell, 
Tijl death unfolds the silent tomb ;— 
No more with joy his breast shall swell, 
Or nature’s ties again resume.— 


Sheerness. W. J. 
ilasateallaai iia alata 
SONG. 
FROM THE GAELIC. 
O, what is lovelier than the beam ‘ 


That gilds the mountain’s brow, 
Eve rosy Pheebus’ orient blush 
[llumes the vale below? , 
The dimpling smile and youthful grace 
That sweetly deck my Mary’s face, 
Are lovelier than the dawning beam 
That gilds the mountain’s brow. 


O, what is fairer than the cana*, 
Waving in the breeze, 
When summer laughs in flow’ry pride, 
And verdure clothes the trees? 
My Mary’s snowy neck and breast, 
By many a lurking cupid prest, 
Are fairer than the downy cana 
Waving in the breeze. 


O, what is sweeter than the heath 
That waves in crimson bloom, 
And gives the wanton vagrant air 
Its fragance and perfume? 
The balmy tide zephyrus sips, 
From Mary’s ruby glowing lips, 
is sweeter than the fragrant heath 
That waves in crimson bleom. 
O, who is happier than the king 
That wears the regal crown, 
While willing nations prostrate fall 
Before his glittering throne? 
Yes, l’m by fata happier man 
Than royal splendour ever can 
Make the most proud or potent king, 


lor Mary is my own. A. DoMiINIE. 


* The cana, or canach, is a plant abounding in the Highland 
moeses, and is the lily of the Gaelic bards, It is a spherical tuft, about 
- size of a common walnut, of the most beautiful white downy cot- 
bio’ Ls | wag: by a slender rushy stem, from eight to twelve inches 
_ hen fully blown, it gives the mosses, from a distance, the ap- 

“rance of vast plains covered with a new fall of snow 





SONNET TO CORINNA. 
RECcOL! ECTION. 


Tavs speed our minutes! since that thou and [, 
Corinna, first were bound in amity, 
Thus twelve bright moons have beamed, and set again. 
Each joy, now recollected newly, seems 
Revivified ; this glad returning day teems 
With mementos dear of all the sweet dreams 
We’ve realized ; noting some hours of pain — 
Which also we have known; but they, like air, 
Or flying clouds, soon vanished, and anon, fair 
Siniled the summer-sky ; so may ev’ry ill 
That lours be hushed, and grateful peace distil 
Its balmy blissfulness around; oh! sti!l 
As yearly recollection is the lay, 
May it record no greater woe, than what I’ve sung honey. 
1820. ‘ 


Sine Arts. 


BERLIN ACADEMY. 

Tue exhibition of the Berlin Academy of the Fine 
Arts for 1820, gives ample proof of the rapid progress 
made by the pupils of the professors of that academy, the 
greater part of whom, after having spent several years in 
France and Italy, are now come back to adorn with the 
works of their art the metropolis of Russia. Atnong the 
young painters, Mr. Schadow, (son of the famous sculptor 
of that name,) and Wach, deserved to be named first, 











» The former, who, a few months ago, had exhibited at his 


father’s house, an excellent likeness of the famous sculptor 
Thorwaldson, has sent to the grand exhibition the portrait 
of a young Roman lady, of exquisite beauty, who is said 
to have been very much courted by a German prince dur- 
ing his stay at Rome, and several large cartoons, Mr. 
Wach’s portrait of a young peasant girl, of Velletri, near 
Rome, unites the suffrages of all connoisseurs and ama- 
teurs, both by the brilliancy of its colours and by the deli- 
cacy of itsexecution. The pictures done by the late Mr. 
Zimmerman, could not be beheld but with a feeling of 
deep regret for the loss of this amiable young man, who, 
on an excursion to Bavaria, was unfortunately drowned, 
this summer. His view of the interior of thedome of Milan, 
with its exquisite Gothic ornaments, affords the best proof 
of his talent for architectural drawing, and his sketches of 
Swiss costumes, rank with the best of the kind done by Swiss 
artists. Mr. , at present, at Rome, sent a large histo- 
rical composition, the awaking of Jairus’s daughter, by our 
Saviour, which possesses considerable merit. A young 
man of the name of Cord, also a pupil of the academy, 
exhibited two portraits of himself and his sister, which give 
promise of becoming a very distinguished artist. Several 
landscapes by Kolbe, Pascal, &c. are well worthy of at- 
tention ; and the former, who excels in imitations of the 
Flemish style, has, by a group of three angels, shewn that 
his talent is not entirely confined tothe works in the man- 
ner of that school. M. Rauch, a famous sculptor, whose 
marble statues of Generals Bulow and Scharnhorst will 
soon be finished, enriched the exhibition with a fine bust 
of the King of Prussia and with that of her Royal High- 
ness the grand Duchess of Prussia, the King’s eldest 
daughter. A model of a statue of Prince Blucher, which 
is to be placed in one of the squares of Berlin, by the 
same artist, was generally admired. The hero is repre- 
sented as having placed one foot on a gun while he is 
looking towards the other side holding his sword, and as 
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and there took up his winter quarters. ‘There were several 
islands contiguous. In this situation he remained from the 
28th of September, 1819, until the Ist of August, 1820, when 
the sea broke up. 

During his stay, he saw no other human beings besides his 
own ship’s company, nor any animals except a few lean deer, 
and some other non-descript animal. Of the former he ob- 
tained a few, and these were the only fresh provisions which 
the ships had during the whole voyage. They were enabled 
to grow Salad on board the ship, by which means the crew 
were preserved from the effects of the scurvy. 

A singular phenomenon was observed relative to the mag- 
net, which held a variation of 126 west, and only of about 150 
miles farther of 128 east, plainly proving, that in the course 
the ship took, he had gone round the magnetic pole. The 
ice, in the harbour where he wintered, increased to about 
seven feet, but he found the ice, westward, to be upwards of 
40 feet, which effectually stopped him, as he had no chance 
of cutting his way through such an immense body, for 500 
miles, into Behring’s Straits. 
been fully answered, but it is not likely that any commer- 
cial benefit will be derived, unless it be in the trade of furs. 

After sailing over the Croker Mountains of Captain Ross, 
Lieutenant Parry gave to the continuation of Lancaster Sound, 
the name of Barrow’s Straits. On the north side of it the 
voyagers discovered a broad channel, up which they could 
not descry any land. though the weather was clear and favour- 
able. To the land bounded on the west by this unexplored 
channel, and on the south by the sound, ie name of New 
Devon was given. Nearly opposite the channel, that is on 
the north side of the sound, they met with another broad in- 
let, which seemed nearly as broad as the sound itself, on 
which the name of Regent’s Inlet was bestowed. ‘The expe- 
dition sailed up this inlet a considerable way. The land op 
posite to New Devon, was named New Somerset. Many 
whales and seals were seen about this part. Among the cu- 
rious discoveries made, was an American musk-ox, on Mel- 
ville Island, the principal of the group of islands; this animal 
has a large head and ashaggy mane, resembling the lion; it 
was the only one of the species seen during the stay of the ex- 
pedition at that island. A white hare was also met with on 
another island. Partridges were seen in great numbers, and 
the newly discovered islands abounded with florescent plants 
of different unknown species. The huts, of which some ves- 
tiges remain, are presumed to have belonged to some Esqui- 
maux, whom chance or enterprize may have carried into these 
inhospitable regions. Numerous dresses, canoes, &c. have 
been brought from Baffin’s Bay, which are constructed with 
singular neatness. ‘The cold was so intense, that the utmost 
care was necessary to prevent fatal consequences, An idea 
of this may be formed from the circumstance, that a servant of 
Captain Sabine, on some alarm of fire, ran into the air without 
covering his hand, it was immediately frost-bitten, and the 
poor fellow lost three of his fingers. 
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Floriferes ut apes in saltibus omnia limant, 
Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta! 
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LUCRETIUS. 


Fleur de Lis.—We are obliged to Dante for instructing us 
in the true origin of the word Fleur de Lis, used in the arms 
of France. They are the flowers which grow on the banks of 
the river Lis, which separates Artois and France from Flan- 
ders, since the marriage of Phillip Augustus with Isabella of 
Hainault ; Dante’s words are in the twenty-ninth canto del 
Purgatorio, 

Coronati venian de Fior da Liso. 
Speaking of the twenty-four old men in the Apocalypse, he 
says that they walked, being crowned with fleurs-deelis. The 
poet also repeats the same word when he ielates the insult done 
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to Pope Boniface VIII. in Anagni, in the 20th canto Of the 


On a Drunkard. 
Sure Corp’ral Bardolph’s eyes are form’d 
Of an unequal frame, 
For were they matches, soon his nose 
Would set them in a flame. 


Epigram occasioned by the death of Mr. Le Man 
J iad Biscuit Baker. ita 
‘Tell me where is fancy bread ?? — 
I know not, since Le Mann is dead. 

Modesty.—\he author of a pamphlet entitled, « Thoughts op 
State Lotteries,’ published in 1799, in 32 loosely printed 
pages, and sold at 2s. 6d. has the following very modest post 
script: ‘ Readers desirous of expressing their opinions upon 
the authoi’s sentiments, are invited to purchase four Copies as 3 
mark of approbation, or two copies for that of disapprobation 
and leave their names with the publishers, which will be 
printed in the second edition ; and any other improvement oy 
this subject, addressed to the author, and left as before, will be 
thankfully received, and inserted in the appendix to the next 
impression, should this publication go to another.’ 

A Man of few words.—A young man, a short time back 
arrived at an inn, and, after alighting from his horse, went 
into the traveller’s room, where he walked backwards and for. 
wards for a few minutes, displaying the utmost self- impor. 
tance. At length he rang the bell, and, upon the waiter’s ap. 
pearance, gave him an order nearly as follows :—‘ Waiter, | 
am aman of few words, and don’t like to be continually ring. 
ing the bell, afd disturbing the house; I’]] thank you to pay 
attention to what I say ;’ the waiter replied: ‘ Yessir. «jn 
the first place, bring me a glass of brandy and water,* cold, 
with a little sugarand atea-spoon; wipe down this table, throw 
some coals on the fire, and sweep up the hearth; bring me a 
couple of candles, pen, ink, and paper, some wafers, a little 
sealing wax, and let me know what time the post goes out; 
tell the hostler to take care of my horse, dress him weli, and 
let me know when he is ready to feed; order the chainber- 
maid t9 prepare ine a good bed, take care that the sheets are 
well aired, a clean night-cap and a glass of water in the room; 
send the boy with a pair of slippers that | can walk to the sta- 
ble in; tell him [ must have my boots brought into the room 
to-night, and that 1 shall want to be called at five in the mor- 
ing; ask your mistress what I can have for supper, tell her] 
should like a roast duck, or something of that sort, and desire 
your master to step in, I want to ask him a few questions,’ 
The waiter answered, ‘ Yes, sir,’ and then went to the Jand- 
lord, and told him a gentleman in the parlour wanted a great 
many things, and, among the rest, he wanted him, which was 
all he could remember. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





In the present number the two pages preceding this have unfortu- 
nately been worked off transposed ; consequently, the reader must ¢° 
from p. 765 to 767, then to p. 766 and 768. 

G.J. R. in an early number. me 

‘An old Correspondent’ is quite new to us, although he writes ¥!" 
all the freedom of an old acquaintance. 

The offer of Mr. J. D. N. we decline for the present. 

Mr. Richards will find a letter for him at our office, on Monday. 

Errata: p. 748, col. 1,1. 19 from bottom, for ¢ straggle,’ read 6 strad- 
dje;’ col. 2, 1. 21, from top, for ‘ crofalline,’ read ¢ crystalline. 
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